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CATHOLIC! 


SM FEARED 





Baptist 
Renews 


DALLAS 

Texas Baptists are gunning 
for Rep. John McCormack, suc- 
cessor-apparent to the late 
Speaker Sam Rayburn of Tex- 
as, in a sudden renewal of last 
year’s church-versus-state con- 
troversies. 

The Nov. 29 issue of “Baptist 
Standard,” the official organ of 
Texas Baptists (circulation 366,- 
688), very nearly says McCormack 
is a Catholic first and an Ameri- 
can second. 


“Without equivocation,” the 
publication says in an editorial, 
“the Standard opposes the eleva- 
tion of this man to the high office 
of Speaker of the House. Time and 
again he has urged Congress to 
enact legislation that would send 
an envoy to the Vatican. He allied 
himself with his Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in the recent battle for 
aid to parochial education. In fact, 
many writers have charged him 
with the defeat of the President's 
Aid-To-Education Bill in the last 
session. Drew Pearson says Mc- 
Cormack has so followed the dic- 
tates of the Catholic Church that 
President Kennedy has privately 
referred to him as the Bishop of 


Journal 
Warning 


“The President has proved that 
a Catholic can put the country 
first, but McCormack has proved 
already that some Catholics put it 
in second place,” the Standard’s 
editorial continued. “America does 
not need that kind of a man in 
this important post. Speaker Ray- 
burn was a Baptist, but never at 
any time did he plead for the pri- 
vate interest of the Baptist de- 
nomination.” 

In a companion editorial, the 
Standard assails Catholics for 
seeking federal funds for church 
projects with an intensity remin- 
iscent of the publication's edito- 
rials during the last presidential 
campaign. Said this second edito- 
rial: 

“It is astounding how far the 
Romanists will go to get public 
money for their projects. In prac- 
tically all countries where their 
people are predominant their 
schools, hospitals, and other agen- 
cies are financed with tax money. 

“In the United States this 
church has built a multitude of 
hospitals with government money. 
Her parochial school students get 
most all the fringe benefits ac- 
corded public school students... 
For several years she was able to 
operate a commercial winery in 
California without paying the cus- 
tomary taxes on it 

“Reliable foreign reports say she 
often dispenses our surplus gov- 
ernment: foods in her own name. 
Every congressman knows that 
Senator Wayne Morse was right 


Senate that Cardinal Spellman 
and the Catholic hierarchy are 
responsible for the defeat of the 
Federal - Aid - to - Education Bill. 
They said they would defeat it un- 
less it provided equal funds for 
their parochial schools, and they 
have done it.” 

Insofar as the Baptist Standard 
speaks for the Baptist General 
Convention of Texas which owns 
it, Texas Baptists have declared 
war on the selection of John Mc- 
Cormack as next Speaker of the 





Boston. 


U.S. House of Representatives. 


* * 


SAN ANTONIO, AUSTIN 

A veteran governor who is a 
conservative and a young leg- 
islator who is a liberal are 
spearheading the most vigor- 
ous campaign yet waged to 
bring banks under a state es- 
cheat law, but the Texas bank- 
ing community has largely 
snubbed them. 

Gov. Price Daniel, who has met 
defeat on escheat legislation 
enough times to have set some 
kind of international record, and 
Franklin Spears, the San Antonio 


Willie Morris 


representative now involved in a 
race for Henry Gonzalez’ vacancy 
in the state Senate, are the prin- 
cipal leaders. Daniel has repeated 
his warning that an effective law 
covering banks will be at the top 
of the special session agenda in 
January. 

Spears is chairman of the spe- 
cial House Committee to Investi- 
gate the Enforcement of the Tex- 
as Escheat Laws. One hearing has 
already been held, another was 
scheduled for Friday (after this 
issue goes to press). 

The committee, which also in- 
cludes Reps. Ted Springer of Ama- 
rillo, Paul Haring of Goliad, Reed 
Quilliam of Lubbock, and Dick 
Slack of Pecos, sent out 1,175 ques- 
tionnaires to banks and savings 
and loan associations and received, 
as of mid-week, only 250 replies. 
Spears angrily charged that this 
was “a defiance of lawful author- 











when he charged before the US. | banker witnesses at the next hear- 





ity” and promised to subpoena 


ing. 

The countless attempts to put 
dentures in the state’s abandoned 
property law offer a classic study 
in failure. Daniel has advocated 
such legislation ever since he be-| 
came governor, and liberal Rep. | 
Charles Hughes of Sherman has 
either sponsored or led floor fights 
for an escheat law in every ses- 
sion since 1953. Both on and off 
the floor there have been charges 
of “undue pressure” from local 





bankers. 
In recent sessions the voting in| 


Texas Bankers vs. State 


* * * a 


Daniel, Spears Lead Full-Scale Campaign for Escheat Legislation 


preserving that delicate 
ip between banker and 

. When he puts his 
1 our banks, he should be 
return and get it when 


the House has been extreme 

close. Several versions of Hughes nsh 
bill—requiring banks, savings an 
loan associations, insurance 

oil and gas companies holdins 
dormant accounts for seven year ooses 
or more to report them to 
state, which in turn would mak 
every effort to find the owner 
his heirs before filing suits to g I 1 
the money for the 
slapped down in the last 
ture. 

Then, in the first called ses 
this summer, Hughes decided Hughes puts it) “if you 
did not have the votes to pa ss this law you'll be mak- 
bill which covered banks. A w gift of millions of dollars 
tered-down measure covering do taxpayers of this state 
mant accounts held by everyon anks.” 
except banks and savings and | have been other charges: 
associations was introduced, pass banks have illegally trans- 
ing House and Senate and bein dormant accounts to their 
reluctantly signed that they make 
Daniel. litt ffort to locate owners or 

that they have eaten 

ndoned accounts with “serv- 

and that the absence 
equate legislation has en- 

i and perhaps resulted in 


Spears, and 
leading advocates of the 
have rebutted that 40 
states have effective es- 
that their legislation 
recommended by the 
n Bar Assn. and the Coun- 
State Governments, and 


Hughes, 


ase 


state ver 
legis 


aws 


into law ylumns, 


rges 


iement. 


Emphasis 
governor last week shifted 
s earlier stands. Rather 
ressing the financial advan- 
to the state, (Banking Com- 
Daniel s er J. M. Falkner estimates 
nount of dormant funds in 
nd national banks in Texas 
veen $15 and $18 million) he 
emphasis should be on 
rightful owners after 
seven years has 


Texas law has long provided 
the escheat of property to 
state upon the death of an owr 
without heirs. In the 
statutory provisions under 
the state could take and 
claimed accounts, however 
law has been purely academ 

Bankers have persistently 
gued that the proposal would vio 
late the law of contracts, damag« 
the relationship of banker 
depositor, and do injury to 
prestige of the banking commu 
nity. When a person opens an at 
count in a bank, they have said 
he should have the right to come 
back anytime, years later, 
find his money still there. 

Dewey ‘Lawrence, 
the Texas Bankers Assn., stat 
clearly the bankers’ view in h 
ings earlier this year: “We 


absence 
me the 
ws tees 
1ot think the banks should 
to hide these accounts 
Daniel said. At least a 
national banks in Texas, 
harge “unconscionable” 
fees which often wipe out 
ounts in a year. “I don't 
t's right. They're es- 
the property to them- 

\ minority of banks should 
llowed to do it, and bring 
the whole banking 
ro me it’s an outrage, 
itizens ought to rise up 
event it.” Texas, he said, is 
tate in which the state 
association has opposed 


ar 


and 


the 


and 
on 


counsel 








30 Negro Colleges to Lose Status 


HOUSTON 

Dr. S. M. Nabrit, president 
of Texas Southern University, 
told the Observer this week 
that 30 of the 65 Negro colleges 
now accredited by the Southern 
Association of Colleges will be 
removed from the SAC when 
that organization meets in Mi- 
ami, Fla., next week. 

The schools will lose their ac- 
creditation because they have 
failed to measure up to the new 
single standard of excellence de- 
manded by the SAC, he said. 

Heretofore, the SAC, official 
accrediting group for all colleges 
and universities in the South, has 
had one standard for accrediting 
white schools, and another for 
accrediting Negro schools. Fur- 
thermore, while~the white schools 
‘were either in or out, with no 
gradation of acceptance, the Ne- 
gro colleges could win acceptance 
on an A or B or C basis. 

In other words, up to now a Ne- 





gro college in the separate-but- | 
equal South had to be less than | 
a caricature of a college before | 
it would fail to win accreditation 
on some level. 

The move toward a single stand- 
ard has been in progress for six 
years, Nabrit said. The 30 schools 
that will be bounced—schools sit- 
uated from Virginia to Texas, ex- 
cluding Oklahoma and Arkansas— 
have known what was coming, 
but could not make the needed 
improvements, usually for finan- 
cial reasons. 

For these colleges, this may be 
the first step toward their extinc- 
tion. Certainly it will be more dif- 
ficult to attract students, since 
students cannot transfer credits 
from a non-accredited to an ac- 
credited college, nor can gradu- 
ates of non-accredited colleges do 
graduate work at accredited col- 
leges without assuming a consid- 
erable burden of “make-up” re- 





quirements. 


Nabrit’s prediction is, of course, 
unofficial and nothing certain can 
be known about what colleges will 
be excluded until the SAC commit- 
tee on accrediting announces its 
verdict next week. Nevertheless, 
several other educators close to 
the operation of SAC confirmed 
to the Observer that Nabrit's esti- 
mate sounds reasonably in line 
with the firmer policy established 
by SAC. 

Nor is it certain what the move 
will mean to Texas colleges. Na- 
brit says Texas Southern, Prairie 
View A&M, Huston-Tillotson Col- 
lege in Austin, and Wiley College 
in Marshall will be accredited. 


There are eight other Negro 
colleges in Texas, five of which 
are now accredited. 


Nabrit said the Texas situation 
is unusual in that its public Ne- 
gro colleges are best supported 
and find~accreditation easiest to 





win, whereas generally elsewhere 


eat law 


Commissioner Falkner, in hear- 
ings last week, said he had evi- 
that the Union State Bank 
of South San Antonio transferred 
approximately $25,000 of its dor- 
nant accounts to profits while the 
bill -was being debated 
recent legislature. Daniel 
mmented on the San Antonio 
4s “Is that protecting the de- 
to take those dormant 
ounts and transfer them to the 
account? Certainly not. 
ment of the one-standard accre San Antonio case is an ex- 
tation, indicated some of the N ample of why I think we need this 
gro colleges in the South offer sa lllas ” j 
such poor schooling it 
just as well if they did go out 
existence, and suggested that 
many of the 30 de-accredite 
schools “should stop trying to be 
four-year colleges; they should be 
come junior colleges and attems 
to excel at the basic skills 
He said Negroes that 
them would then at 
away with the equivalent 
good high school education 


PPLPLIPLIILPIPIND 


in the South it is the private } 
gro college that maintains 
higher standards. He 
not until one gets to North Car 
lina does one find the state 
porting its Negro colleges in 
style found in Texas. 


escheat 


the 


said 


ositors 


Nabrit praised the _ establis , 


nk Ss 


rhat 


rould 
woulc yuse passed its resolution 


i4, by a 77-45 vote, author- 
Speaker Jim Turman to ap- 
he special committee “for 
! of recommending to 
gislature a fair and equit- 
edure by which unknown 
und heirs may be adver- 
and discovered, and by 
state may detect and 
iny of such property which 
belongs to the state un- 
escheat laws.” 
Austin American's 
Continued on Page 2) 


pose 


attends 
least con é 

ne 
of 


He predicted that only one esent 
gro college in Alabama and on 


in Mississippi will be accredited 


Sam 





ESCHEAT CAMPAIGN 





Banks Defy State, 
Chairman Alleges 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Wood, commenting on the possi- 
ble use of subpoena in obtaining 
testimony from reluctant bankers 
on dormant accounts, observed 
this week: “It would be a long 
and tedious process, but there is 
a possibility the House committee 

if it establishes its authority to 


subpoena witnesses and records— | won't say all of them, but most 


could dig deep into the question 
of dormant accounts. Bankers tes- 
tifying under oath would be re-| 


quired to make detailed reports, | “has obviously been the difference. 


or run the risk of perjury.” 


Obligation to Whom? 


In his law office in San Antonio 
this week, Spears said the inves- 
tigating committee definitely 
planned to subpoena witnesses. | 
How many? 


| 
| 
| 


“That depends,” he| 
said, “on how many don’t cooperate 
—and whether we have reason to| 
believe they're hiding anything. | 
We'll expect some of them to defy | 
us. They may not even come in | 
under a subpoena. If they don't, | 
then we'll know they're hiding! 
something. For that very reason, 
we expect them to comply.’ 

On the bankers’ argument that | 
an escheat law would violate | 
the banker-depositor yen 
Spears has some strong thoughts. | 
“First, if they can’t find a deposi-| 
tor or his heirs, who do they have 
a contractual obligation to?” he 
asked. | 





| planation for defeating it. I know 


| and several cases of switched 


| ly, had a small account, unknown 


| get is only of secondary impor- 
|tance in this, even though it’s 
certainly not right for everybody 
in the state to comply to the es- 
cheat law except the banks.” 
Why weren’t banks included in 
the escheat measure which passed 
the last legislature? “Because the 
banks fought it,” Separs said. “I 





of them fought it. We just didn’t 
have the votes. 
The influence of the bank lobby 


There was certainly no logical ex- 


of several instances of pressure, 





votes. 
“Many times we believe that 
when these small banks oppose 


the bills they're really fronting for 
the large banks which don't want 
the publicity.” 


‘Superior to State’ 

Spears said he personally be-| 
came aware of the problem of | 
abandoned accounts several years 
ago. His father, who died sudden- 


to the family or to the executor, in 
a San Antonio bank. “Even though 
the Spears family is well-known 
in town, this bank never told us 
it was there,” he said. 

“By sheer coincidence I opened 
an account of my own in the same 
bank 12 years later, and when I 


“Second, if they revere this con-| got my first statement, I got some 
tractual obligation, why are they|old cancelled checks on my fa- 
making exorbitant service charges | ther’s account, along with a whole 
on dormant accounts? list of service charges on his ac- 

“Third, this relationship hasn't| count. Those charges had eaten 





been disturbed in the 40 other 
states” that have a similar law. | 
“They're not interested in the! 
depositor,” he said. “They just | 
don't want to give that money 
up. 
“Fortunately, a majority of the | 
bankers don’t feel that way. 
They're willing to come in and 
work something out.” He said he 
reserves his criticism “for those 
who are apparently dictating the 
policy of the Texas Bankers Assn. 
“Our principal objective is = 
protect the depositor,” he said, 
“both from having his funds con- 
fiscated by unreasonable service 
charges where no service is per- 
formed, and by requiring the bank 
to seek out and find the depositor 
or his heirs when the time comes 
and return the money. Also, in 
these dormant accounts is where 
most of your embezzlement 
charges arise. 
“The money that the state will 
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the account down to practically 
nothing. Just by coincidence a 
clerk in the bank had sent these 
to me, or I never would have 
known.” 

Spears said he has a letter from 
the Texas Bankers Assn. to mem- 
bers advising them not to cooper- 
ate with the House committee. 
Consequently, he said, only about 
250 of the 1,175 questionnaires 
which the committee sent out to 
get information on the bank’s 
treatment of dormant accounts 
were returned. Most of the savings 
and loan firms replied, but very 
few banks. 

“This sort of thing,” he said, 
“stems from the belief that they're 
superior to the state, that they 
don't have to do what the state 
says. It’s a defiance of lawful au- 
thority. To my knowledge this is 
the only group in the state which 
has ever refused to cooperate with 
a legislative study.” 
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MAVERICK ON THE MILITARY 





Constitutional Limits? 


HOUSTON 

Maury Maverick Jr. of San An- 
tonio, addressing a crowd of one 
hundred Houston Democrats Tues- 
day night, traced the background 
of the recent Americanism Semi- 
nar in Bexar County and warned 
that participation of the US. 
Fourth Army was symbolic of a 
“horrifying danger” in America 
today. 

“The Fourth Army,” Maverick 
said, “co-sponsored or gave assist- 
ance to speakers who adversely 
reflected on two of their comman- 
ders in chief—Franklin Roosevelt 
and John Kennedy—implied that} 
Harry Hopkins was a traitor, de- 
nounced the Episcopal and Meth- 
odist churches, talked approvingly 
of the John ‘Birch Society, and| 
spoke in a harmful way about Ne- 
groes.” 

The occasion 
was a $25-a-plate | 
dinner to help 


campaign 
from his unsuc- | 
cessful bid _ in 
the U.S. Senate 
race last April. 

He singled out 
for criticism 
those military 





Maverick 
personnel and civilians “who are 
attempting to go beyond the Con- 


stitutional and traditional limita- 
tions of this nation regarding the 


role of the military.” 


The World Context 


“In slightly more than one hun- 
dred years,” Maverick said, “Com- 
munism has, numerically speak- 
ing, surpassed the growth of 
Christianity which developed over 
a period of nearly 2,000 years. And 
all this at a time when thousands | 
upon thousands—even millions 
of emerging people are concerned 
more than ever before with the | 
ancient brutalities heaped upon/| 
them by the Western World: co- 
lonialism, racial superiority, and) 
economic discrimination. 

“These emerging people, 
to our dismay, seem to ignore the 
modern brutalities of the Soviet 
Union: purges, slave camps, fake 
elections, and party line art and 
music. Russian type colonialism, 
evidently, is yet to be understood. 

“The chances are they would 
tell you or me that the latter day 
brutalities of Russia are wrong, 
of course, but man—be he Afri- 
ean, Asian, or South American— 
generally first disposes of the 
things which have goaded him the 
longest. 

“Coupled with this is a growing 
and agonizing discovery. President 
Kennedy spelled it out in Los An- 
geles some time ago when he re- 
minded us that we Americans be- 
long to a minority race, a minority 
religion, and a minority political 
system. Further, that we are re- 
garded with some suspicion, if not 
hostility, by the rest of the rest- 
less, envious, surging majority.” 
We are now haunted by “these 
ancient indiscretions of our fa- 
thers’ fathers. 

“Fear grips us all and to this we 
respond in different ways. Some of 
us believe that there should not 
be less liberty, but more liberty— 
not less faith in the democratic 
processes, but a greater faith. 
Then there are those Americans 
who would cope with this time- 
less world revolution by an almost 
sole reliance on H-bombs and the 
professional military type think- 
ing. 

“I count myself as a friend of 
the military in a way intended by 
the Constitution and traditions of 
our country,” he said. “I do this 
as the son of the late First Lt. 
Maury Maverick, U.S. Army re- 
tired, from wounds suffered in the 
Argonne Forest, a little remem- 


much 
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| stitutional 
| bracketed between the remarks of | mankind fighting its way past the 


retire Maverick'’s | 
debts | 


bered fact, and as one today who 
has been a member of the U.S. Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve for more than 
19 years. Furthermore, I could 
make you a speech about some of 
my military heroes—Walter Kreu- 
ger, Howlin’ Mad Smith, and a 
German boy my great uncle, Con- 
gressman James Slayden, appoint- 
ed to the Naval Academy—and got 
denounced for it in some quarters. 
In those days German Americans 
were still being kicked around in 
Texas Hill Country. The appoint- 
ment must have been a wise one, 
however, for Chester Nimitz turn- 
ed out to be a pretty good sailor... 


Two Farewells 








| 


military beyond the normal con-! 
limitations can be} 


two generals. 
“One was George Washington in| 


j 


cases be subordinate to the civil 
power” — Maverick said: “It is 
strange indeed that we had to be 
asked why we opposed the profes- 
sional military sponsoring or as- 
sisting Birch-type speakers in a 
highly partisan political meeting. 


The Lesson 

“What is the lesson to be 
learned from the San Antonio 
experience? The lesson is this: 
Liberty was hard fought for, and 
must be fought for again and 
again. 

“And what is liberty? 

“Liberty is the Negro reaching 


|} out for human dignity. Liberty is 
| the Greeks who gave us the word 
“This fear of the professional | ‘Democratic’ — 


meaning ‘Demos’ 
thus by authority the people. 
“It is Hugo Black writing of 


cross, the stake and the hangman’s 
noose. Liberty is Plato, Aristotle, 


his Farewell Address to the Amer- | and God's Gadfly, Socrates, arous- 


‘Overgrown military. 
ments are under any form of gov- 


ican people when he warned us,| ing, persuading and reproaching a 
establish- | lethargic populace. It is the Com- 


'mon Law of England, Writs of 


ernment inauspicious to liberty, | Habeas Corpus, and Jeremy Ben- 
and are to be regarded as particu- | tham. 


larly hostile to republican liberty.’ 
| “The other was Dwight Eisen- 
hower—remarking as he did in his 
Farewell Address To The Ameri- 
can People that, 
| compelled to create a permanent 
armaments industry of vast pro- 
portions. Added to this, 3% million 
men and women are directly en- 
gaged in the defense establish- 
ment. ... In the councils of gov- 
ernment, we must guard against 
the acquisition of unwarranted in- 


‘We have been| 


“Liberty is John Locke talking 
from his grave to Thomas Jeffer- 
;}son about the natural rights of 
|man. It is Sam Houston, the 
damned old barbarian, who loved 
this Union more than political of- 
fice. It is a two party Texas with 
lines honestly drawn—with the 
conservative and liberal positions 
frankly stated and with each as a 
| counter check on the other. 





| “Liberty is a John Bircher hav- 





i full f. 5 : 
fluence ... by the ulieuptatee' war te, a oS: fae me 


| trial complex. The potential tor | “It is Chester Bowles saying, as 


} . ales 
the disastrous rise of misplaced | he did recently, ‘With the excep- 
| tion of those nations where the 


| Soviet Army has imposed Soviet 


| power exists and will persist.’ 


| were asked, 


“We who opposed the seminar 


‘Who Knows more 


about patriotism than the profes-| 


sional military?’ 

“We—Bill Sinkin, Albert Pena 
Jr., and I, plus others were asked 
this by civilians—men of strong 
conservative bent who honestly 
love this county and claim a deep 
.understanding of its traditions 
and history. 

“The answer to 
| does not come from me. It comes 
| from history.” 

In a historical description of 


participation in civil life—begin- 
ning with the resolution passed 
by the First Continental Congress 
protesting the “unparalleled 
usurpation of unconstitutional 
power by military executioners” 
and ending with the sentence 
written into the Constitution of 
the Republic of Texas, “The mili- 
tary shall at all times and in all 


the American attitude on military | 


| regimes, communism has moved 
|toward power only in_ societies 
which were reactionary and op- 
| pressive . . . where people were 
| illiterate and hungry, and where 
| they had abandoned all hope that 
| their problems could be solved by 
any other alternative.’ 
“And it is our young President 
| saying, ‘Pennsylvania Avenue is 


this question | no longer a local thoroughfare. It 


| runs through Paris and London, 
| Ankara and Teran, New Delhi and 
Tokyo. And if the soul of a journey 
is liberty as Hazlitt has said, then 
the road from the White House 
that encircles the globe must be 
freedom’s way.’ 

|} “Let us remember this 
tunate experience of the military 
seminar in San Antonio. Let us 
remember history. And above all 
j ee us remember that the price 
| of liberty is indeed eternal vigil- 
ance.” W.M. 


unfor- 








AUSTIN 

Austin’s civil defense director, 
W. A. Kengla, offers citizens spir- 
itual and patriotic as well as prac- 
tical advice on how to respond to 
nuclear attack in a statement he 
has written entitled “A Pound of 
Panic Prevention.” 

“Be assured that there are no 
atheists or ‘apathetics’ in foxholes 
under attack,” writes the colonel. 
“Pray quietly to yourself if you 
feel the need of spiritual support. 
Don't worry about formal prayer 
—'‘just talk to God.’ You will feel 
His Presence and it will strength- 
en you.” 

Col. Kengla advises Austinites 
to “prepare each family member 
mentally and morally to meet at- 
tack” by taking these emergency 
measures: 

“a. Emphasize that we 
available to sustain us: 

“(1) God and our faith in Him. 
“(2) Our great American na- 
tion, the great American 
government which repre- 
sents it—and our firm 
faith and loyalty to both. 


have 





COL. KENGLA ON GOD 


“(3) Our_own inherent Ameri- 
can strength, shrewdness, 
and self-confidence ... 

“b. Emphasize that we are of- 
fensively superior to our enemy... 

“d. Emphasize that if we must 
fight, we can fight and that we 
will win.” 

On the extent of the disaster, 
Col. Kengla offers the reassurance 
that “current scientific estimates 
indicate that 60%-80% of our pop- 
ulation can be saved through em- 
ployment of proper shelter.” 

He recommends a flexible fam- 
ily survival plan that does not put 
all one’s eggs in a single hole, so 
to speak. He suggests designation 
of a rendezvous point “at least 
20 miles away” as well as the best 
home shelter one can afford and 
“an effective evacuation kit for 
your automobile.” 

“Keep the gasoline tank of your 
automobile at least one-half full 
at all times,” he says. 

And “9. Remember—‘The Sur- 
vival of the Fittest.’” 

“a. The fittest are invariably 

the best prepared.” 











WILSON ANNOUNCES 





Amarillo Elects 
House Republican 


The first Republican since 

1952 will serve in the Texas 
House in the special session next 
January. He is Kenneth Kohler of 
Amarillo, who won a special elec- 
tion to fill the vacancy created by 
the death of J. Edgar Wilson. 
Promising to work with conserv-. 
atives “wherever they are,” he 
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said he expected to team up with 
the conservative Democrats in the 
House to become as effective a 
legislator as possible. 


ww Filing deadline for next 

year’s elections is only two 
months away, and with the 
chances strong that no incumbent 
will seek re-election to the state's 
three highest offices — governor, 
lieutenant governor, and attorney 
general—a situation which hasn't 
occurred in 15 years, the outlook 
remains very un- 
settled. Atty. 
Gen. Will Wil- 
son finally an- 
nounced for gov- 
ernor this week, 


formally enter- 
ing the lists 
with Marshall 


Formby, the for- 
mer highway 
commissioner from Plainview, who 
had previously announced his in- 
tentions. Pledging to “fight for 
economy in Texas government 
and to hold the line against any 
new taxation,” Wilson's bid will 
be largely for the conseryative 
vote, although some civil rights 
liberals may be expected to go for 
him because of his stands in re- 
cent years on school desegrega- 
tion and his statement last week 
(Obs., Nov. 24) on the NAACP. 
In his announcement, Wilson de- 
clared himself “an independent 
Democrat who wears no man’s 
collar and is not a captive candi- 
date of any faction or interest 
group ... Most people in Texas 
use good judgment in their own 
affairs. It is time they are given 
more than a choice between radi- 
cals of either extreme.” With his 
political career at stake, Wilson 
can be expected to wage a vigor- 
ous, hard-hitting campaign of a 
different quality from his some- 
what bland effort in the Senate 
election last spring . . . Elsewhere 
on the gubernatorial scene, Cong. 
Jim Wright and Navy Secretary 
John Connally are still considering 
their chances, the major question 
still remaining: will Wright run 
if Connally announces first, and 
vice-versa. Sen. Ralph Yarborough 
is warily watching the field. Many 
informed observers believe he will 
make the race if Wilson and Con- 
nally are the only major candi- 


dates. As capitol correspondent 
Stuart Long writes, Connally's de- 
cision will be harder’ than 


Wright's, “because if he runs they 
will have to hogtie Yarborough to 
keep him from running for gov- 
ernor . .. Yarborough would be 
less likely to run if Wright were 
the only one.” Long, noting the 
contrast between the crowds who 
attended the recent Connally and 
Wright dinners in Austin: “Con- 
nally’s included a list which was 
obviously right from the LBJ files 
and which included most of John- 
son's Austin employees ... Wright 
had easily twice as many present. 
Outside of Speaker Jimmy Tur- 
man, Cong. Henry Gonzalez, and 
half-a-dozen state representatives, 
there weren't many officeholders 
in the crowd. One political pro who 
fits seen all the Austin affairs 
claimed he did not know at least 





40 percent of those present.” .. . 
LBJ, who would be expected to | 


back Connally if he ran, showed 
up at the Wright banquet after 
almost everyone had left, called 
Wright and his wife “two of my 
dearest friends,” said “the way to 
defeat communism is to entrust 
the leadership of our nation to 
men like Jim Wright.” ... Bill 
Gardner of the Houston Post in- 
terviewed Allan Shivers, who 
hinted he might possibly run for 
governor next year, and stressed 
that if he did it would be asa 
Democrat and not as a Republican. 


Fd The race for lieutenant gov- 
ernor is going to be crowded 
and noisy. House Speaker Turman, 
who decided not to run -for the 
Rayburn congressional vacancy 
after all, is off and running, and 
is expected to announce soon. 
Don Yarborough, Houston liberal, 
will also probably run, although 
he is still eying the muddled gu- 
bernatorial situation, as well as 
congressman-at-large. Bids by Tur- 
man and Yarborough would split 
liberal-moderate ranks, just as the 
the conservative vote will be 
Sharply divided with Sens. Pres- 
ton Smith, Jarrard Secrest, Bob 
Baker, and Crawford Martin all 
jousting for support. 
Filing closed for the special 
election to fill the late Sam 
Rayburn’s congressional seat. 
There are six candidates: former 
state Sen. Ray Roberts of McKin- 
ney, Bob Slagle of Sherman, David 
Brown of Sherman, Jack Finney 
of Greenville, and Roy Baker of 
Sherman, all Democrats, and Con- 
ner Harrington of Plano, a Repub- 
lican. Under the new state law 
on special congressional races 
which went into effect Nov. 13, a 
run-off is required in the event 
no one has an overall majority. 
Sarah McClendon writes 
from Washington that “some 
Democrats” are talking about re- 
moving Cong. Clark Fisher of San 
Angelo from the House Armed 
Services Committee, where he has 
served the last 13 years, “because 
of his attacks on the Kennedy ad- 
ministration during speeches at 
(Continued on Page 7) 








Opinion 
Defends 
Teachers 


AUSTIN 
Public school officials may not 
“coerce any teacher to refrain” 
from soliciting money for political 
campaigns or organizations, serv- 
ing as officers of political organi- 
zations, campaigning for political 
candidates, or running for office 
themselves, Atty. Gen. Will Wilson 
has ruled. 








Article 2922-21a, Vernon's Civil 
Statutes, provides: 


“No school district, Board of 
Education, superintendent, assist- 
ant superintendent, principal, or 
other administrator shall directly 
or indirectly coerce any teacher to 
refrain from: participating in po- 
litical affairs in his community, 
state, or nation.” 


Dr. J. W. Edgar, commissioner 
of education, asked Wilson for an 
opinion whether the phrase “par- 
ticipating in political affairs,” in- 
cludes campaigning for candidates 
or running for office. 


After a review of law and lan- 
guage, Wilson has ruled officially 
that the legislature intended the 
phrase to “be all-inclusive and 
comprehensive in its application.” 

“The words were used to convey 
but one meaning, and that is that 
school teachers are not to be re- 
strained from participating in any 
political affairs, which would in- 
clude running for and holding pub- 
lice office, campaigning for others, 
or any activity involved in the or- 
derly conduct of politics,” Wilson 
ruled. 


At another poini the decision 
included teachers holding offices 
in political organizations as part 
of the legally protected activity. 

“We can find no justification 
whatsoever for limiting the mean- 
ing of the words ‘participating in 
political affairs’ so as to exclude 
either running or campaigning 
for other candidates ... 
the person wishes to vote in an 
election, campaign for others run- 
ning for office, or run for office 
himself,” said the ruling. 

The attorney general 
assistant, Iola Barron 
signed the opinion. 


and an 





| Negro Housing Off 


ORANGE 

The Orange Housing Authority's 
efforts to expand its low-rent hous- 
ing program for Negroes has run 
into strong opposition from prop- 
erty owners in the neighborhood. 

Lloyd Aubin, director of the 
OHA, told the Observer that be- 
cause there are 519 Negro fami- 
now living in sub-standard 
homes in Orange, his organization 
and the city council agree that 
there would be justification for 
adding 150 more low-rent public 
housing units for Negroes. 

But although the city 
agrees on the need, it has not yet 
signed the necessary city-federal 
contract to bring it about, and the 
current flurry of opposition may 
delay the expansion for some time. 
The council now talks in terms 
of the expansion being unwise “at 
this time.” 

The OHA had proposed to use 
a portion of the Naval Reserva- 
tion's barracks-like housing for the 
Negro units. The reservation is 
being de-commissioned. 

Anticipating the possibility of 
neighborhood objections, the OHA 
had offered to buy up the 31 
privately-owned apartments across 
the street. But the source of their 
opposition, as it turned out, came 
from another direction. Next to 
the proposed Negro units is a 
portion of the Naval Reservation 
that is still occupied by Navy per- 
sonnel, military and civilian, white 


lies 


council 





and Negro. Beyond that are pri- 
vate civilian homes, and it is from 
these people that most of the pro- 
tests are heard. 

The North Orange Citizens and 
Property Owners Committee re- 
cently presented a 640-name peti- 
tion to the city council asking that 
the city sign no further public 
housing contract with the gov- 
ernment but that the surplus navy 
units be demolished instead. 

Richard U. Lea, attorney for the 
group, said the property owners 
simply do not want low-rent units 
in the area because it would harm 
property evaluations. 

The upshot is that these sur- 
plus units will now be sold at 
auction by the General Services 
Administration, the federal branch 
that determines the fate of sur- 
plus government property. Ironi- 
cally, GSA terms of sale always 
stipulate that no. bid can be re- 
fused on the basis of the bidder's 
race, so if Negroes want to bid 
high enough, there is nothing the 
North Orange Citizens and Prop- 
erty Owners Committee can do le- 
gally to guarantee that they-won't 
have Negro neighbors and fellow 
property-owners after all. 





DON’T EMBARRASS ME with 
new ideas, my mind's made up! 
O.K.—But if you've outgrown or- 
thodoxy, send $1 for 3-month Trial 
Membership, or $5 for a year, to 
The American Humanist Associa- 
— Dept.~TO-1, Yellow Springs, 
0. 
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Stickney 


Loses 


In Court Fight 


AUSTIN 

The Texas Court of Criminal! 
Appeals this week made per 
manent its order to District 
Judge Cullen Briggs not again 
to prevent the execution of 
Howard Stickney. 

Thus the court has ruled against 
the arguments of the celebrated 
Houston criminal lawyer, Per 
Foreman, that the Court was pre 
judging situations not 
istence and violating 
and the state and federal 
tutions when it issued a 
prohibition” against Judge Briggs 
further legal participation in 
Stickney case. 


yet in ex 
state law 
const 


writ 


A full courtroom heard Forema! 
and Harris County District Att 
ney Frank Briscoe debate 
dictions and rights in the Stickr 
case. It was the Court of Crir 
Appeals the 117th Distr 
Court, with the three judges 
first court presiding over 
hearing and the judge of the d 
trict court seated in the ) 
room, a very interested spectat 
said Briggs had be 
who is not 
and a participant 


vs. 


Briscoe 
“a judge 
advocate, 
Stickney case. “I have no 
that Judge Briggs, if he had 
authority to do so, would 
thrown out the conviction of How 
ard Stickney,” Briscoe 

One of Briscoe's assistants 
Robertson, said Briggs “long 
ceased to operate as the jud 
ary in this state and became a lit 
gant in this case. There are 160 
district court judges in this state 
All we ask is that if a 
habeas corpus is presented, 
presented to that 
rule fairly and without prejud 

“The prosecutors in 
are intent upon 
Stickney,” Foreman charged He 
is entitled to all of the gates 
escape open to him, meaning 
all 


a judge 


said 


writ 


someone 


this 


electrocut 


legal 


bunals.” 

In its ruling Wednesday 
Court of Criminal Appeals 
manently forbade Briggs 


“It is apparent from the re 
that Judge Briggs entertains 
fixed conviction that Howard 
Stickney should not be executed 
said the three judges. “He has 
sumed the role of advocate 
Howard B. Stickney.” 

In defending their writ of pro 
hibition against Briggs, the judges 
said that Briggs has “no greater 
responsibility in death 
cases” than any other of the more 
than 150 district judges in Texas 

“If it be the law in Texas that 
every district judge must be 
isfied before a death sentencs 
be carried out, and any distr 
judge may prevent the execut 
of said sentence upon ground 
which this court has rejected, t! 
this court is not a 
resort in criminal matters in t 
State,” said the judugment 

“The Court of Criminal Appeals 
is the court of last resort in tl 
State in criminal 
being so, no other court of 
state has authority to overrule 
circumvent its decisions or S 
obey its mandates,” said the Court 
of Criminal Appeals. 


penalty 


court of 


matters Tr 


Foreman’s Argument 

When Foreman agreed to defend 
Briggs before the state's high« 
appellate court in criminal cases 
he made this statement about 
Court of Criminal Appeals 

“The court is trying to usury 
Judge Briggs’ legal right and mor 
al responsibility to follow the di 
tates of his own conscience 

“Judge Briggs was acting with 
in his legal rights to order the 
stay of execution and hold the 
habeas corpus hearing. No judge 


has the right to rejudge, as the 
Court of Criminal Appeals is do- 
ing 

“This in effect deprives Stickney 
of his right to habeas corpus, and 
it endangers a freedom that goes 
back 600 years.” 

In an Observer interview, Fore- 
man emphasized that Texas dis- 
rict courts have been courts of 
jurisdiction since 1836. 
constitutional courts 
the power to grant writs of 
habeas corpus long before the cre- 
ation of the Court of Criminal Ap- 
peals in 1891," he said. “The Texas 
placed upon them 
responsibility and right to 
grant a of habeas corpus 
anywhere in the state, after con- 


; 
general 
hey were 


with 


nstitution 


th 
t 


writ 


iction 

rhe federal Constitution says 
yngress may suspend the writ of 
corpus under certain cir- 
The Texas Constitu- 


provides that it shall never 


habeas 


imstances. 


suspended.” 
said that the state's 
ws give the Texas Court of Crim- 
the power to issue 
writs, those of man- 
us, ordering someone to do 
of certiorari, 
ring the presentation of papers 
the court for its inspection. He 
onceded the court had identified 
yme of its writs as writs of pro- 
tion in the past, but, he said, 
had never undertaken 
rejudge issues that might arise 


1 tne 


roreman 


Appeals 
two 
and 


nething, or- 


sucn writs 


future. 

Foreman developed these argu- 
in the hearing before the 
last week. He 
arged that “other district judges 
are calculated to be influenced and 
ntimidated by the action of this 
granting such writ of 
prohibition.” He said those seek- 
ng to prohibit Stickney's lawyers 
preparing and _ presenting 
additional writs of habeas 
orpus to Briggs’ court “would do 
to the . . . Constitution 
> laws.” 


nents 


high court late 





Court in 


lolence 

in pointed criticism of the judg- 
es to whom he was presenting his 

ase, Foreman argued: 

“It is not contemplated by either 
the Constitution or the statutes 
of the State of Texas that the 
Court of Criminal Appeals of Tex- 
as is omniscient in its perception 
of events to come. 

‘It is not calculated by our Con- 

tution or statutes that the Court 

Criminal Appeals will prejudge 
fact situation 
hat might arise in advance of its 

ving arisen and arbitrarily close 

door to the rights of an individ- 
to seek the redress guaranteed 
such laws and Constitution.” 


A Second Trial 


Bob Looney, attorney for Stick- 
sought but was curtly denied 


very conceivable 


»pportunity to address the 
ree judges. Meanwhile, he 
led to the district court in 


Fort Bend County a motion that 
Stickney be brought to trial there. 
was convicted in Har- 
of murdering Shirley 
whose body was found in 
apartment in Harris County. 
of Clifford Barnes was 
found in Fort Bend County. Stick- 
ey was indicted for the murder of 
Barnes in Fort Bend 
nty but has not been brought 
trial there. 
Looney thus evidently has two 
notives in his latest legal move. 
is delay. The other is the con- 
deration that should a jury ac- 
1it Stickney in Fort Bend Coun- 
grave doubts would be raised 


Stickney 
ris County 


Barnes 


The body 


lifford 


One 


ibout his conviction .in Harris 
County 

Looney wants a new trial in 
Harris County in the Shirley 


Barnes case but has not been able 
R.D. 


t 


dD get it. 








King Alfred to Price Daniel 





Sd, ose Sedai Boab 


DURING hearings on Gov. Price 
Daniel’s escheat bill last winter, a 
North Texas banker, revealing the 
logic of the Texas banking commu- 
nity in all its pristine fury, com- 
mented: “Someone said this escheat 
bill was around a thousand years old. 
Let's think just a minute who it was 
who started it—the king of England! 
Gentlemen, I don’t believe in the 
escheat law.” To the North Texas 
banker, and apparently to a substan- 
tial number of his fellows, there is a 
direct line of descent from that social- 
ist ideologue, King Alfred, to that 
latter-day socialist statesman, Price 
Daniel. 


The power of the banking lobby in 
the Texas legislature has been some- 
thing to behold, and it has been only 
slightly less striking than the almost 
phantasmic sophistries and ill-humors 
with which it has inundated state 
representatives in recent years, Banks 
make loans for political campaigns; 
banks hold mortgages; banks finance 
educations for politicians’ children. 
Bankers are powerful people in any 
community. Bankers are also among 
the first to berate the feds and to 
stand four-square for that bristling 
doctrine, states’ rights. 


Although the TMA and the oil 
lobby run them a close race for hon- 
ors, it has been Texas bankers who 
have surpassed all others at the state- 
house in revealing Texas business- 
conservatism as the loose string of 
empty shibboleths that it really is. 
The same North Texas banker told 
the House tax committee that escheat 
legislation “may be unconstitutional.” 
Rep. Bob Eckhardt of Houston quietly 
informed him that “this principle in 
American law goes all the way back 
to John Marshall.” Never mind. John 


} nee ining 


As we understand Texas law, any 
district judge may, after a death sen- 
tence has been pronounced, issue a 
writ of habeas corpus on behalf of 
the person convicted. This is a statu- 
tory right of each district judge, and 
therefore a duty when the judge 
thinks the circumstances warrant the 
action. It is also, necessarily, one of 
the rights of every defendant. 


The Court of Criminal Appeals, 
which, stung by right-wing criticism 
of a few of its decisions which re- 
sulted in reversed convictions, has be- 
come more and more hostile to the 
rights of defendants, has just ruled 
«that a named district judge cannot 
again issue a writ of habeas corpus 
or take any other action in the How- 
ard Stickney case. 


The three judges give two grounds: 


First, they argue, if district judges 
have the right Judge Cullen Briggs 
exercised, they, the Court of Criminal 
Appeals, are not the criminal court of 
last resort in the state. The law is the 
law and it means what it says; if the 
three judges cannot reconcile it with 


Marshall, in the sweeping perspec- 
tives of the North Texas banker, is 
no doubt also a lineal descendant of 
King Alfred. 


Time and time again, though by in- 
creasingly slimmer margins, the Tex- 
as House has defeated escheat bills. 
As of now, 40 other states have simi- 
lar legislation, the American Bar 
Assn. and a host of other organiza- 
tions have endorsed it, but in Texas it 
would violate constitutional rights, 
property rights, individual rights, and 
the “banker-depositor relationship.” 


More realistically, an escheat law 
with teeth in it would violate the right 
of the bank to transfer dormant ac- 
counts, quietly and without much fan- 
fare, to their profit ledgers, or to con- 
fiscate those accounts through serv- 
ice charges. 


The Texas Bankers Assn. has now 
advised its members not to have any- 
thing to do with Rep. Franklin 
Spears’ committee. Could it be they 
have something to hide? 


The citizens of Texas should rea- 
sonably expect the government of 
their state to protect their deposits, 
and to locate their heirs when they 
die. The greater citizenry of Texas, 
not the banks, should derive the fi- 
nancial benefit from those abandoned 
accounts after the statutory seven 
years and when heirs cannot be found. 
If the Texas bankers persist in their 
unyielding reaction, then Sen. Ralph 
Yarborough’s bill giving the federal 
government power to regulate ac- 
counts of national banks in the vari- 
ous states (it has passed the Senate 
and is pending in the House) should 
be crammed, by slow, excruciating 
degrees, down their throats. 


She Edad 


their conception of their own impor- 
tance, the question is one for a higher 
court to resolve. 


Second, they argue, Briggs was con- 
vinced Stickney should not be execut- 
ed. Therefore, let him stay out of the 
case. In other words, they have said, 
because a district judge, confronted 
with evidence they rejected or did not 
entertain and develop, concluded they, 
the Court of Criminal Appeals, were 
dead wrong in the Stickney case, let 
him keep his nose out of the case 
hereafter. 


They have failed to understard that 
the very circumstances which con- 
cerned lawmakers to permit district 
judges the right to issue writs of 
habeas corpus are realized in the 
Stickney case: namely, when the court 
of last resort closes its ears to legal 
pleas, which are sufficiently weighty 
to appeal to the conscience of a dis- 
trict judge. 


The time has come for the voters of 
Texas to re-examine the values and 
conduct of all three members of the 
Court of Criminal Appeals of Texas. 


Public Finseniber 


Securities Commissioner William 
King had better check his spurs at 
his office door and start remember- 
ing he is a public servant—not a pub- 
lic persecutor. 


When King took out after Key 
Western Investment Co., he did so 
with press releases instead of cease 
and desist orders. One of his releases 
actually had the enormous presump- 
tion to declare the selling value of new 
Key Western stock. Testimony indi- 
cates he may have been out to “get” 
the company for reasons now up to 
him to explain. 


Let the commissioner stop hiding 
behind the “public’s right to know” 
in this matter. No state agency for 
regulation has the right to cripple 


a business with a press release which 
is in effect a condemnation. Let the 
state tell a company to cease and de- 
sist—and justifiably—or keep its 
peace. 


Roughly this same thing happened 
to Alice Savings and Loan Institution. 
Republican administration officials, 
evidently irritated because the firm 
paid a rate of interest higher than the 
other loan institutions wanted it to, 
damaged the firm’s reputation with 
public statements and actions which 
now turn out to have been legally and 
ethically unjustifiable. 


Liberals must be as vigilant as con- 


servatives against powerful govern- 
ment bureaucrats behaving like arro- 
gant tyrants. 


OUTRAGEOUS JUXTAPOSITION 





Observer Notebook 


AUSTIN 

JIMMY SAXTON, the great half- 
back for the Texas Longhorns, de- 
serves all the honors he is getting. 
However, it must come as no mild 
shock to the members of that most 
vocal of minorities, the UT board of 
regents, to note that Jimmy, an East 
Texas boy whose hobby is catching 
jackrabbits barehanded, is the only 
white man in the all-American back- 
field. Such outrageous juxtaposition 
has never been in the best interests 
of the University, and it is to be hoped 
that Thornton Hardie, W. W. Heath, 
and their fellow guardians of UT 
morals will not allow Jimmy to ac- 
cept an honorarium on any all-Amer- 
ican backfield that fails to achieve 
more adequate representation for Cau- 
casian quarterbacks and fullbacks. 


* * 


READING the Texas dailies, it is 
difficult not to get the impression 
that most political reporters spend at 
least four hours each working day 
speculating on who is thinking about 
running for what political office. One 
Observer reader and budding politico 
claims he is not going to run for any- 
thing this year and hasn’t even 
thought about it; he says it has been 
most vexing to pick up three or four 
of the state’s big papers ever so often 
and learn that he is “seriously consid- 
ering” announcing for no less than 
three separate offices. The dailies 
have gotten so out of hand in their 
speculations on who has been consid- 
ering the race for congressman-at- 
large, they have totally ignored a sub- 
stantial number of Texans who, the 
Observer has learned, are giving that 
office serious consideration. They are: 
David Shapiro, Minnie Fish Cunning- 
ham, W. Lee O’Daniel, Sarah Payne, 
Jess Neely, Sam Wood, Mrs. Dan 
Moody, Archer Fullighim, General 
Edwin Walker, Dawson Duncan, Dr. 
Roy LeMond, Mrs. Edwin Walker, 
Raymond Brooks, Jake Sorrel, Kath- 
erine Anne Porter, Charles E. Green, 
Herkie Bernard, Nadine Brammer, 
Lyman Jones, David Ray Morris, Gary 
Dugger, W. P. Strube Jr., Chester 
Babbitt, a vacuum cleaner salesman 
from Hondo, and Mrs. T. U. Merde, 
Austin poetess. 


* *% * 


THE TOREADOR, student news- 
paper at Texas Tech, reports that that 
muchly beleaguered work of art, Sal- 
inger’s Catcher in the Rye, was tem- 
porarily removed from the shelves of 
the College Bookstore for four days 
so it could be closely studied by school 
officials. The study was_ initiated 
after the authorities were approached 
by a group of alarmed parents and 
irritated Tech Exes who found cer- 
tain words in the novel repugnant. 
The parents and Exes were tipped off 
by an alert student who said he was 
required to read the book and did not 
like what he found in it. After a meet- 
ing of officials, the book was finally 
returned to the bookstore for sale. 
Happily, however, the head of the 
English department said that Catcher 
in the Rye is not now, nor has it ever 
been, required reading. 


* * *% 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, in an in- 
vestigation. of “an intelligence net- 
work linking Southern law enforce- 
ment agencies” (called the Southern 
Assn. of Intelligence Agents), appar- 
ently to be used to harass Negroes 
through legal devices, reports that 
only two Southern states declined to 
send representatives to the conference 
that led to its formation. These were 
Virginia and Texas. North Carolina 
sent an observer, but Gov. Terry San- 
ford said his state will not become a 
member. 

* * * 


AN ARTICLE in La Prensa by Don 
Nemesio Garcia Naranjo, prominent 
Mexican writer and former Mexican 
secretary of state, reinforces our con- 
viction that the U.S. State Depart- 
ment would be missing a good bet in 
not sending Henry Gonzalez through 
Central and South America on a 
goodwill mission at the first opportu- 


nity. “How could we inspire confi- 
dence in the people of the African 
litoral of the Mediterranean if a wall 
is built for the exclusive purpose to 
separate the children of Cam from 
the descendents of Jafet? And in 
America . . . how could we conceive 
an authentic fraternity while per- 
petrating humiliating discriminations 
against the Spanish-Americans? .. . 


“As for our blood and race breth- 
ren who were born in the neighbor- 
ing country, the victory of Henry 
Gonzalez shows them that in order 
to be a good citizen of the United 
States, it is not necessary to disavow 
their ancestors; neither that the bet- 
ter mastering of the language of 
Shakespeare is achieved by disdain- 
ing the harmonious language of Cer- 
vantes and Lope de Vega, and that 
the best service which could be ren- 
dered to their country is to teach it 
to fraternize with the country of their 
ancestors.” 


* *% % 


THE CORPUS CHRISTI CALLER 
quotes that noted educator, Dr. B. E. 
Masters, former president of Kilgore 
Junior College, in a statement he 
made as a member of the state board 
of education during the latest protest 
by J. Evetts Haley and his followers, 
(Obs., Nov. 17). “ ‘Too many history 
books mention revolutions. Our chil- 
dren shouldn’t hear so much about 
revolution. The American war for in- 
dependence wasn’t necessarily a revo- 
lution, it was a war for independ- 
ence.’ ’’ Editorialized the Caller: 


“Other members of the state board 
did not choose to argue the subject. 
There has been a slight, inevitable de- 
lay marked by historians and etymol- 
ogists scurrying to their reference 
works and marshalling their argu- 
ments. 


“For whatever it is worth, Web- 
ster’s International defines revolution 
as ‘A fundamental change in political 
organization, or in a government or 
constitution; the overthrow or re- 
nunciation of one government or 
ruler, and substitution of another by 
the governed.’ Most historians prob- 
ably will agree that this is a fair sum- 
mation of what happened in 1776 
when the American colonists and King 
George III had a little difference of 
opinion. 


“As for ‘war of independence,’ Web- 
ster’s is silent. But almost everybody 
knows what war is and Webster de- 
fines independence as ‘state or qual- 
ity of being independent; exemption 
from reliance on, or control by, others 

. direction of one’s own affairs 
without interference.’ Here, again, 
historians probably won't fall out 
over the question of whether this de- 
scribes accurately the status of the 
American people after they broke 
away from the British Empire. 


“But etymologists will not be able 
to count any more angels on one pin 
or the other. They are likely to retort, 
‘Revolution or war of independence, 
what difference does it make as long 
as we've got our health?’ 


“An excess of enthusiasm for the 
war of independence school of thought 
can lead to trouble in Texas, how- 
ever. An effort comparable to that of 
de-Stalinization in Russia would be 
required to persuade Texans that they 
didn’t have a revolution in 1835 and 
1836. 


“As for insulating our school chil- 
dren from talk of revolution, as Dr. 
Masters advocates, the cause is al- 
ready lost. A revolution or a move to- 
ward independence, or something, is 
going on in the Dominican Republic. 
There’s something going on in Laos, 
the Congo, Algeria and a lot of other 
places in the world. The Russians are 
fond of ‘wars of liberation’ which is 
about the same as ‘wars of independ- 
ence’, but the upheavals to which we 
now bear witness are revolutions, no 
matter how you try to slice them.” 

W.M. 
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JULES FEIFFER AND BILL MAULDIN 





‘You've Nothing to Lose But Your Shells’ 


AUSTIN 

An American Underground exists 
and has been announced. 

David McReynolds, field secretary 
of the War Resisters League, told its 
members about each other in “The 
Bomb in the Brooks Brothers Suit.” 
His articles were printed, not in any 
of the magazines of the liberal estab- 
lishment, but in The Village Voice, 
the Greenwich Village weekly. 

In effect McReynolds calls out to 
the members of the new American 
Underworld, “Eggheads of the world, 
unite, you have nothing to lose but 
your shells.” 

“Who is the Underground? Are you 
in it?” he writes. ‘‘This private letter, 
publicly -published, is addressed to 
those who: 

“Wept openly -when Budapest fell 
to Soviet tanks and who wept again 
with unspeakable shame when Stev- 
enson rose in the U.N. to declare the 
United States was in no way involved 
in the military intervention in Cuba; 

“Were shocked at the execution of 
both Nagy and Lumumba; 

“Believe in freedom of travel into 
Berlin but put free access to Jackson, 
Mississippi, a little higher on the 
agenda of action; 

“Felt America’s errors did not jus- 
tify the crime of Soviet resumption 
of testing, nor the Soviet crime serve 
as an excuse for the American re- 
sumption. 

“I write to that significant handful 
of Americans who do not believe free- 
dom can be defended by mass murder 
through nuclear war, to those who 
have realized they can pass a neces- 
sarily harsh judgment on American 
society and on American policy with- 
out feeling some confused intellectual 
obligation to become pro-Soviet in the 
process. 

“Or, to put it another way, I write 
to those who realize Jules Feiffer and 
Bill Mauldin are more significant than 
Herblock.” 


M.revnotps BEGINS by 
noticing disturbing correspondences 
between the Russians and American 
societies. Both are highly industrial- 
ized, “both have subordinated human 
values to technology.” Both have se- 
cret police agencies and at times have 
used prison to silence the opposition. 
“But prison has never been widely 
used as a political weapon in the Unit- 
ed States except during war, and the 
slave labor and mass executions of 
Stalin’s period have largely been abol- 
ished in contemporary Soviet so- 
ciety.” The usual punishment is lost 
office and status (Russia) or black- 
listing (U.S.). Both countries are run 
by men who have demonstrated an 
Orwellian disregard for truth. Both 
countries have crackpot fringes—the 
John Birch Society, the Stalinist rem- 
nants. Both societies are bureaucratic, 
with collectivized means of produc- 
tion. The Russians’ system works 
somewhat better than ours because 
they have centralized their means of 
production, while our economy is run 
by several major corporations, but the 
effect on the individual worker is the 
same: alienation from a work process 
over which he has little if any control. 


“In both nations the mass of people 
are manipulated and persuaded rather 
than directly coerced.” Peoples of 
both countries believe they are free, 
an illusion maintained by the Com- 
munist Party (Russia) and Madison 
Avenue (“the whole complex of opin- 
ion-makers and communications ex- 
perts, ranging from the P.R. men 
working for the Pentagon, through 
the Rand Corporation, down to ‘Madi- 
son Avenue’ in its visible geographic 
form in midtown Manhattan’’). 

McReynolds believes there is an 
increasing sense of alienation and be- 
trayal felt by persons within the rul- 
ing bureaucracies in both countries. 
“Most Russians do believe in Khrush- 
chev, just as most Americans do _be- 
lieve in Kenriedy. But most is not all. 
And that small section which disbe- 
lieves . . . forms a kind of Under- 
ground running through the upper 
levels of American society . . . those 


who, even in the absence of effective 
democracy, retain their personal sense 
of freedom.” 

Their disaffection, disorganized, fo- 
cusless, turns up in strange ways, Mc- 
Reynolds continues. One of the top 
TV stars writes to a pacifist organi- 
zation sending a large check and asks 
to send out copies of a pamphlet to 
his friends in communications. One 
of the box-office Hollywood stars 
kicks in to the pacifists. One of the 
“sick” comedians contributes to a rad- 





ical civil-rights program. The sick 
comedians themselves, at least one of 
whom “is using humor as a tool by 
which to help screw up the estab- 
lishment.” 

“It is an important (if sad) com- 
mentary on our democracy that polit- 
ical protest is now channeled through 
comic books and night-club come- 
dians. What is even more significant 
is that protest sells. There is the joke 
that ‘rebellion is a hot item’ on Madi- 
son Avenue,” says McReynolds. 

SANE, the Committee for a Sane 
Nuclear Policy, rather moderate but 
fully within the stream of the rebel- 
lion, has been sustained by young 
middle-class professionals who day 
after day play roles in the “‘persua- 
sive machinery” of the system and 
then at night work like hell against 
that very machinery. 

“IT have also noted,’ McReynolds 
said, “that an increasing number of 
those taking part in the mass demon- 
strations against Civil Defense stand 
on the edges of the crowds a little 
proudly, a little shyly, dressed in 
Brooks Brothers suits, clean shaven, 
and bearing themselves with the wist- 
ful dignity of Madison Avenue.” 

There are other clues: ‘“‘the occa- 
sional show on TV which slipped past 
somebody, the bit on the radio which 


is unexpected, the quiet news from 
some of the major book publishers 
that if anyone on the Left can get to- 
gether a book they will publish it, the 
the formation of ‘Committees of Cor- 
respondence’ among academic fig- 
ures ... the Freedom Rides... 
“And because this Underground is 
not Communist, or pro-Communist, or 
Communist-inspired, the Establish- 
ment doesn’t know how to handle it 
. Subversion is rampant at the 
highest levels of our society . . . not 
some alien conspiracy, but the native 
forces of democracy, obstructed but 
not quite silenced, repressed but not 
yet destroyed.” 


Lasor has not become the 
“motor force” for social change be- 
cause the dinner pail is full and work- 
ers are compromised on the peace 
question by their payday dependence 
on arms production. Tied to the status 
quo, although reformist within the 
status quo, labor is also shrinking in 
size as industry is automated. 

“The Underground is coming from 
the middle class; it is emerging from 
directly within the power structure 
itself,”” McReynolds declared. 

Granted, middle class people are 
generally insecure people, but they 
are also educated, and they have more 
and more leisure—time to think, to 
discover themselves. Education pro- 
duces no predictable results. ‘And 
still . . . and still the ‘mind’—in the 
total sense of logic and intuition 
may prove to be a motor force. Our 
minds created The Bomb. Can they 
now create the social and economic 
conditions required to abolish The 
Bomb? 

“Historically people have been 
moved to action when they were un- 
comfortable—specifically when their 
stomachs were empty .. . Is it possi- 
ble that man may have a moral hun- 
ger which can drive him to action? 
Is it possible that men who are not 
hungry, who are well clothed, social- 
ly secure, and emotionally stable, may 
yet—incredibly—risk a great deal, in- 
cluding that security and freedom, 
simply because of a moral hunger, an 
alienation from the organized social 
evil of which they find themselves 
a part? 

“Ordinarily the answer would be 
no. But these are not ordinary times. 
It is the future of the race which is 





Choosing 


WASHINGTON 

The basic issue in selecting a suc- 
cessor to the late Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn is whether the Democratic mem- 
bers of Congress want to cross The 
New Frontier—or whether the House 
of Representatives is to remain the 
bastion of the conservative coalition. 

The White House may profess “neu- 
tralism”’ in this battle. But many in 
the administration are aware that 
neutrality on the part of the Presi- 
dent will be interpreted as ‘‘appease- 
ment” of the Old Guard: 

For the President the situation that 
confronts him could not have devel- 
oped at a worse time. This is not a 
battle of his choosing. Yet he cannot 
escape its consequences. If Mr. Ken- 
nedy is determined to carry out his 
campaign pledges, including federal 
aid for public schools and medical 
care for the aged within the Social 
Security system, he cannot remain on 
the sidelines. 

This does not mean that The White 
House must plunge into the battle at 
this stage. What it must prevent is 
allowing the question of succession to 
be settled entirely on the basis of 
seniority. 


Whirnw the confines of the 
political fraternity the seniority sys- 
tem may be regarded as sacred. So far 
as the general public is concerned 
there is nothing sacred about it. It is 
often viewed as a device to reward 


Rayburn’s 


those who “go along’ and to keep 
power in a self-perpetuating group of 
politicians. 


The public has a right to know, for 
example—and the White House staff 
inevitably must do the asking—where 
John McCormack stands on the school 
bill and whether he will help get it 
out of the Rules Committee. Similar 
questions may well be addressed to 
other candidates for House Majority 
Leader and Democratic Whip about 
free trade, medical care, and civil 
rights legislation. 


The President is in a position, if 
he wishes, to drive a hard bargain. 
He is not helpless in this situation, 
nor is he powerless. Indeed if he can- 
not handle McCormack there will be 
many who wonder, as they have be- 
fore, about his ability to handle 
Khrushchev and the much tougher 
problems that come across his desk 
each day. 


Nor should McCormack alone be 
asked for commitments. The public 
is entitled to know more about the 
other candidates for Majority Leader 
and Democratic whip. What are their 
outside commitments? Who were 
their campaign contributors? Who 
worked for their election? 


In making a change of this magni- 
tude, it is not enough to say that all 
the aspirants “voted right”. There is 
an old technique among politicians of 
“voting right” yourself and lining up 


imperiled by our smugness and con- 
formity, and no group is in a better 
position to realize it than our educat- 
ed middle class... 

“What I am suggesting is obvious: 
the men and women who compose 
‘Madison Avenue’ have enormous 
power if they are prepared to use it, 
if they are prepared to act seriously. 
One can evade the situation and es- 
cape responsibility with analysis or 


alcohol, with orthodox religion or 
with mildly liberal politics (which 
leave us feeling clean but don’t get 
us in any serious trouble), and yet 
the problem will not go away. And 
the problem is whether or not man 


is going to survive on this planet and, 
if he does survive, whether it will 


be on a new and higher level than 
what has gone before or whether we 
are doomed to a ‘Soviet-American’ 
variety of society in which we are 
manipulated by impersonal democra- 
cies, 

‘Reform jiberalism or personal pro- 
test or nihilism is not enough. In the 
time remaining let us mobilize our 
morality, give it organizational form 
and political direction. Let the frus- 
tration of our alienation and disaffec- 
tion be replaced by action. There may 
not be enough time left ... But what 
a glorious fight we can make if we 
so choose. We shall neither run nor 
hide but stand our ground and fight.” 

These are questions for Texas lib- 
erals to decide for themselves in the 
silence of their minds. R.D. 

J 
Don’t Go Near... 
HOUSTON 


Persons preparing for the nuclear 
disaster may wish to paste this note 


on their car dashboard—a_ recent 
front-page item in the Houston 
Chronicle under the heading, ‘Don’t 
Drink That Battery Water!” here re- 
produced in full: 

An article on nuclear survival in 
The Houston Chronicle . . . mistak- 


enly suggested that car battery water 
can be drunk if no water is available. 
‘The article should have suggested 


distilled water, which is recommend- 
ed for use in batteries. 

Distilled water mixed with sul- 
phuric acid in the battery is a caustic 


poison 
Under no circumstances should 
battery water be drunk.” 


Successor 


enough votes for what you really 
want to cancel out your own vote. 





Tue SELECTION of a new 
Speaker is not a one-day affair. Mr. 
Sam was Speaker for a period cover- 
ing two decades. 

But it was not his longevity that 
won him friends and a place in his- 
tory. Sam Rayburn was, at a crucial 
period in American history, quite 
willing to fight for those things that 
distinguished the liberal Democrats 
from the stand-patters. 

Some people say I wasn’t a New 
Dealer,’”’ Rayburn said not too long 
ago. ““They’re wrong. I was a hell of 
a New Dealer. I wrote six of its key- 
stone acts.” He listed them as: the - 
Truth in Securities Act, the Railroad 
Holding Company Act, the bills to 
establish the SEC, the FCC, and the 
Public Utilities Holding Company 
bill. In 1936, along with Sen. George 
W. Norris, he fought the private pow- 
er companies to establish the Rural 
Electrification Act. 

Sam Rayburn, in his own way, did 
not merely pay lip service to the New 
Deal. He fought for it. Among the 
present candidates for the House 
leadership there is no questioon about 
their ability to fight; the question is 
for what will they fight? 

ROBERT G. SPIVACK 
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OLD FACES, NEW IMMIGRANTS 





The Dallas Melting Pot 


DALLAS 

In Hearne, Texas, a friend com- 
mented on the number of business 
places in town which are vacant. 

“First they mechanized the 
plowing and the planting: Got 
away from mules. Then they re- 
placed the tenant farmers with 
migrants and braceros. Now the 
(mechanical) cotton picker has 
taken over. 

“My sister used to run a grocery 
store out in the Brazos bottoms 
near Mumford. When the Mexi- 
cans came every year she did lots 
of business. Sometimes we'd lose 
money on the farm but make 
money in the store. Now the store 
is closed, out ‘of business. 

“Of course now we have the soil 
bank too. Not as much land in cul- 
tivation. Farming without farm- 
hands, we call it. And towns with- 
out people.” 

What has happened to all these 
people who left the land? They 
have moved to Dallas. 

OME 25 YEARS AGO I first vis- 

ited the Brazos River bottoms 
near Hearne and Bryan. I remem- 
ber the rich red flat land, the long 
straight country roads, dusty when 
dry and deep slippery mud when 
wet; the rows of Negro shanties 
and the landlord’s country store 
dispensing salt pork, lard, and 
sacks of flour; the tall cotton and 
the bright new overalls when the 
first money from picking started 
coming in; the penny-ante dice 
game on a big table out back of 
the cotton gin on a Sunday after- 
noon, with the Negroes shouting 
at the dice, “Be good to Papa!” 

Here was the domain of the big 
farmers who operated great acre- 
ages with dozens of hands. Here 
was the living image of “The 
South” as painted by both Yankee | 
and communist journalists. And 
to this day the natives of Hearne 
and vicinity speak with the ca- 
dence and the accents of the 
Deep South. 

Just as farm. operations were 





Streamlined elsewhere and the 
Iowa and Indiana corn-and-hog 
“fire-mer” moved into Chicago and 
Des Moines, the Missouri hillbilly | 
“former” left his land for a job in| 
Kansas City, so the Deep South 
“faw-muh" moved into Dallas, 
Houston, Memphis, Atlanta and 
Baton Rouge. The Negro tenants 
followed close on his heels. 

Whites on the smaller farms 
who did their own work, whose 
women and children did the pick- 
ing, began leaving the land a gen- 
eration ago. A man in my office 
who used to farm in eastern Okla- 
homa says, “Half of Pleasant Grove 
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is from Oklahoma.” His wife meets 
hundreds of them at the dress shop 
in Pleasant Grove, a sizeable town 
attached to southeast Dallas. 

My former secretary came from 
a farm. She had some forty or 
fifty kin and friends living all 
over Dallas, practically all of them 
“from Brady.” I once asked her 
about a cousin who dropped by 
the office one day to visit, as 
small-town people are wont to do. 
“Is he from Brady?” 

“No, he’s from Melvin.” 

“Where is that?” 

“Oh, that’s near Brady.” 

ERY COUNTY in North Texas 
sends its annual quota of pretty 
girls to Dallas to staff the thou- 
sands of offices and store counters 
and cafes and soda fountains. 





Thousands more come to work in 
the needle trades, behind the 
scenes at the bank or loan com- 
pany, or in shipping at Sears and 
Sangers and a hundred wholesale 
houses, in electronics manufacture, 
food processing, and the rest. 

The annual turnover is terrific. 
Within a short while most of them 


are married. Many continue work- | 








ing, however, as they raise a fam- | 


ily and do their bit to sweil the 
Dallas population. 

The North sends its thousands 
of corporation transferees, sales 
trainees, technicians, and young 
executives. The wholesale sections 
such as Trinity Industrial District 
and Brook Hollow read like a dic- 
tionary of American corporations. 
The cafes in the area are jammed 


+ with white collar types speaking in 


the accents of Chicago and St. 
Louis, New York and Cincinnati, 
Jersey and Minneapolis and Pitts- 
burgh. 

There is talk of big-league base- 
ball. Sports cars. Mixed drinks. A 
fast buck. A big deal. A white 
Christmas. Money, money, money. 
Products and discounts. Angles 
and gimmicks. Everywhere and 
always the hectic, frenetic brag- 
ging. As if under a compulsion, 
the status-seeker boasts. The na- 
tives smile. Nobody brags louder 
than a Yankee newly arrived in 
Texas. 

The Yankee must live in North 
Dallas, the Park Cities, Irving, or 
the White Rock Lake area. He in- 
sists on brick, whether it’s a house 
or an apartment. He often eyes the 
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gas heater with suspicion. “Won't 
it explode?” 

Though they may miss the Phil- 
lies and the Cards and the Red 
Sox, the newcomers are glad to 
get away from the deep snow, 
the tenements, the congested 
streets and sidewalks, the coal- 
smutty smog of the industrial 
North and East. They are delighted 
if their street is called a “Lane” 
and has no curb or sidewalk. 


“We live out in the country,” the 
new suburbanite will write back 
home. “We have a rural mailbox!” 
And Mama tells the neighbors 
that Junior has a ranch in Texas, 
with trees and everything. Of 
course it’s just a mile from a 
Preston Road shopping center. 

En masse, they vote Republican. 


While most are no doubt protes- 
tant or indifferent, one notices 
that the Catholics fill their 
churches and build more. They 
fill the Catholic schools and build 
more. They fill the Jewish syna- 
gogues. 


The Catholics are building a 
huge hospital on Harry Hines at 
Inwood Road, next to the state’s 
Southwest Medical Center. North 
of Irving a four-year Catholic col- 
lege, the University of Dallas, has 
opened its doors. Even in tradi- | 
tionally Southern white Protestant 
Oak Cliff (mostly frame houses), 
a huge Catholic high school is be- 
ing built. 





HEN THERE ARE the bright) 

young men from Texas towns 
and colleges. The more roguish sell | 
cars and adjust insurance claims. | 
There are lawyers, clerks, tellers, 
and young bank VP’s, tax experts 
and CPA's, and insurance peddlers 
among them by the legion. 
somehow 
in 


Mechanization has 
created for Dallas a _ society 
which almost nobody works with | 
his hands. For every mechanic, | 
cook, or machinist, there are two 
clerks, a salesman, a bill collector, 
a preacher, and three insurance 
agents. 


I saw Brady, Texas, when the 
migrant Latin Americans used to 
come to pick the cotton. In the 
‘forties they were largely Ameri- 
can citizens who lived in the 
shack towns of South Texas—Cor- 
pus Christi, Robstown, Raymond- 
ville, Mathis, Seguin, Austin, La- 
redo. A thousand towns, and San 
Antonio, their capital. 


As the Anglo population left 
the farms and the small towns to 
work in the city, more and more 
Latins found year-round work in 
towns farther upstate—-Hearne, 
Brady, Lubbock, Lamesa, Big 
Spring, Coahoma, Bastrop. 


The latest farm revolution has 
dislodged these people. 

Add to this throng flowing into 
the city those who have been dis- 
placed from the border towns and 
the Rio Grande Valley farms by 
the braceros, the wetbacks and 
the “commuters.” 


Ten years ago the Latin Amer- 
ican segment of Dallas County was 
some 21,000. Today it is easily 45,- 
000. Until recently only one movie 
house showed Mexican films, 
struggled to stay open for more 
than the lucrative weekend per- 
formances. Now the Teatro Pana- 
merico is newly refurnished, 
shows top color films seven nights 
a week, advertises in the news- 
papers, and has a competitor, the 
Stevens Treater. Both theaters are 
often crowded. 


Eight years ago there were not 
eight Latin families for miles 
around our home in Oak Cliff. Now 
there are hundreds of families. 
One seems them at school, at the 
shopping center, on the streets. 

ROBERT N. JONES 
To Be Concluded 





Finding the News 


In Italian 


MANTUA, Italy 


I've always said that you never 
know what even things will turn 
up in odd places, and what hap- 
pened in Mantua the other day is 
more clear proof. 


After you've taken in the Andrea 
Mantegna exhibition of paintings 
specially arranged in the Gonzaga 
Palace (and decided that you like 
the frescoes best because they’re 
closer to Piero della Francesca), 





there’s time to walk through ed 


church of Sant’ Andrea to see the | 
scientific architecture of Leone | 
Battista Alberti. The huge church | 
rises out of its crowded nest of | 
Fiats and Lambretta motorscoot- | 
ers and makes you feel about as | 
small as Alberti intended. Inside | 
the building you feel even maped 
and you have a strange urge to) 
run, as if late for something. But | 
you don’t run, not even with your | 
new American passport in the 
pocket of your West Sixth Street | 
Army and Navy Outlet Store 
trenchcoat; you know this is a 
church you're in—no matter what 
the Pazzi did to Giuliano de Medici | 
in the one in Florence. 


| 
It’s awfully quiet under those | 
great intersecting Roman barrel 
vaults, with hardly anyone in the | 
place and nobody lighting candles. 
Standing in the misty gray on that | 
stone floor far below the fake cof- | 
fers of that rounded ceiling, you 
feel that you’ve been here before, | 
many times. Ahd then you know 
why, and why you feel you're late | 
for something: Sant’ Andrea is like | 
a railroad station, a very big rail- | 
road station. It looks and feels like 
a railroad station. Sure enough, | 
there’s the information booth un-| 
der the domed crossing, and the | 
clock and charts of arrivals and 
departures and lights pointing to} 
this and that all in a kind of altar | 
at the apse end. 


You stand there in the kind of 
15th Century Italian church that 
became our 19th and 20th Century 
railroad stations, feeling that you'd 
missed the train, which—really— 
you had. Then, with more time to 
spare, you go back outside to your 
car thinking about smaller things, 
like taking something your 
wife back home in Florence. 


T A VEGETABLE STAND 
the market there is some good 
crisp finocchio—that fine vegeta- 
ble that gives you lettuce, leak, 
celery, cabbage and licorice all in 
one—and you pick out two stalks 
of it. The man at the stand says 
it costs 40 lire, and since it seems 
ridiculous to bargain with those 
sad laughing eyes, you pay and 
he begins to wrap up the finocchio 
in a piece of newspaper. Still 
thinking a little about churches 
turning into railroad stations, you 
take the bundle that looks like an 
oversize corsage that’s been fought 
over and start across the street. 


to 


in 


On the other side, you notice 
that your finocchio is wrapped in 
an English language newspaper. 
Odd. So you turn your bundle a 
little and you read quite clearly 
the name GONZALEZ and the 
letters DEMO which end at the 
torn edge of the paper. The slant- 
ed tear cuts across the second line 
of a headline, leaving only the 
words, IN TEXAS. 


Then you read what's left of the 
article from the left margin to the 
torn edge: SAN ANTONIO, Nov. 


5 (tear); Henry B. Gonzalez, a 
(tear); beat John Goode Jr., 
(tear); lican, in a special Cor 


(tear); election yesterday (tear); 
fought on ‘the issue (tear); all of 
the Twen (tear); sional Districts 
(tear); gave Mr. Gonz (tear); and 
(Mr. Goode (tear); zalez is the 





(tear); Mexican ance (tear); to 
Congress fr (tear) .... 


Market 


At the top you find, The New 
York Times International Edition, 
Paris, Monday, November 6, 1961. 
What you want now is the rest of 
page 2 which, you figure, is either 
hinged to page 3, someplace, or 
just a scrap lying somewhere. 


You go back to the vegetable 
stand and find the man who sold 
you the finocchio. No, you didn’t 
want any vegetables, you just 
want the piece of paper that 
matches that angled tear down the 
edge of your finocchio bundle. 
You want to read about how a 
friend of yours won an election in 
America. 


T’S A FUNNY WORLD, the vege- 

table man says to you, because 
when he was in Rome selling veg- 
etables for a while before the war 
the people used to come by his 
stand, but only to look at some fa- 
mous sewer nearby; and here you 
are, he says, not buying vegetables 
—just looking for a torn piece of 
paper. As you hunt through his 
paper supply you realize that he 
must have sold vegetables near 


| the Cloaca Maxima in Rome, the 


huge drain built by Lucian Tar- 
quinius Priscus around 578 B.C., 
because people like to look at that 
earliest known example of the true 
arch in Europe. 


The vegetable man asks you, 
please, why did all those people 
want to look at the sewer in Rome, 
and even if he was pulling your 


|leg you tell him about the true 


arch and all that, and how his 
people perfected the rounded arch, 
keystone and all. (Right in the 
middle of your explanation you 
remember that the first known 
example of the pointed arch is 
also in a sewer—in an Assyrian 
drain dated around 722 B.C. For 
a while you wonder to yourself 
about the pointed arch starting 
out that way and then going into 
Gothic cathedrals and liberal arts 
buildings on campuses around the 
U.S.) But you get into the vege- 
table man’s reserve stack of news- 
papers and there's the rest of page 
3 of the Paris International Edi- 
tion of The New York Times, and 
you've got the whole story, head- 
line and all: 
GONZALEZ, DEMOCRAT, IS 
WINNER IN TEXAS RACE 
FOR HOUSE SEAT 
N THE OTHER SIDE of Man- 
tua where the road goes out 
toward Reggio there's a little bar, 
and perhaps no one there could 
guess who you were toasting alone 
with those two stalks of finocchio 
and a torn sheet of newspaper. 
DONALD L. WEISMANN 


Paper’s Grie 
per’s Grief 
AUSTIN 
Last week the Austin American 
printed a picture of the crowd at- 
tending the University of Texas 
and Texas Christian football game, 
which UT lost. The picture showed 
heads bowed, one man with hat 





over heart. 


The cutlines read: “The solemn, 
sad faces of University of Texas 
fans at the TCU-Longhorn game 
reflect what a bad afternoon Sat- 
urday turned out to be.” 


Readers protested. The picture, 
they said, was of the crowd’s re- 
sponse to the announcer’s appeal 
for a moment of silent regret for 
the loss of Sam Rayburn—not the 
loss of the game. 


This week the newspaper's edi- 
tor poetically appended a note to 
one of the letters. His explana- 
tion: “The picture was used to 
symbolize an emotion rather than 
to portray an actual happening.” 
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Grossly Inadequate 
Sirs: Even if nuclear war 


should be unavoidable, a theory 
I reject as being absurd, a system 
of private fallout shelters would 
be grossly inadequate. Only under 
a government program could ev- 
eryone, regardless of income or in- 
heritance, have an equal chance 
of survival. Of course, if this 
group is truly interested in the 
welfare of the American people 
it might divert its considerable 
talent and energy to the promo- 
tion of world peace. For at best 
fallout shelters can merely save 
a handful of wretched people 
from a fate determined for them 
by a few stubborn and un- 
resourceful men; yet allowed and 
even aggravated by them because 
they thought it would not hap- 
pen or because they thought not 
at all. 

I think your series of articles 
is an excellent idea, though I fear 
they will not shake many souls 
from the state of blissful sleep. 
Perhaps I’m wrong. 


Jack W. Murray, 1407 Moore, 
Arlington. 

Defending Curti 

Sirs: I read in your issue of 


October 27 that Texans for Amer- 
ica are opposing the adoption by 
high schools of Rise of the Ameri- 
can Nation by Dr. Merle Curti of 
the University of Wisconsin. In 
your issue of September 22, you 


quoted Mrs. Joan Slay, Fort 
Worth housewife, as stating in 
adverse testimony before the 


Textbook Commission: “I believe 
Mr. Curti’s record speaks for it- 
self.” 

Indeed, Mr. Curti'’s record does 
speak for itself! This distin- 
guished past president of the 
American Historical Association 
has since the late 1940's held the 
Frederick Jackson Turner Chair 
of American History at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. In 1944, he 
was awarded the Pulitzer Prize in 
History for his work, The Growth 
of American Thought. 

With a good deal of poetic jus- 
tice, in the face of the situation 
at hand, the substance of Mr. 
Curti’s record seems to speak in 
opposite and specific terms: In 
view of the fact that Texans for 
America have attacked his loyalty, 
it is ironically relevant that he 
is the author of a study entitled, 
“The Roots of American Loyalty,” 
and, in view of the fact that the 
Texas Textbook Commission had 
to pass on the adoption of one of 
his texts, it is ironically relevant 
that he is the author of a study 
entitied, “The Social Ideas of 
American Educators.” 

I do not know what philosophi- 
cal guidelines inspirit Texans con- 
cerned with matters educational. 
I only know that those connected 
with the University of Wisconsin 
have as their lodestar an excerpt 
from a transcript of a meeting of 
the Wisconsin Board of Regents, 
enshrined in the form of a bronze 
Plaque affixed to the front of the 
main building on the Madison 
campus: 

“Whatever may be the limita- 
tions which trammel inquiry else- 
where, we believe that the great 
state University of Wisconsin 
should ever encourage that con- 
tinual and fearless sifting and 
winnowing by which alone the 
truth can be found.” 

Doris Ariane Blaisdell, 2515 24th 
St., Lubbock. 


Man Among Men 


Sir: Ronnie Dugger's words 


‘about Bob Bray are much ap- 


preciated. 
I never knew a man for whom 
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1 had a higher regard. He was a 
man among men—a real tough guy 
who made things move when he 
put his shoulder to the wheel. 

His children will sorrow for the 
loss of a father, but they can al- 
ways be grateful for having been 
sired by a man whose personal 
courage and determination set him 
above the crowd. 

Bill Kugle, Athens. 


A Hunting She Will Go 

Sirs: No citizen of a free nation 
is privileged to flaunt a love of 
cruelty to any animal in the face 
of Hinduism. See any encyclo- 
pedia. 

Yet Mrs. Kennedy, who promised 
before the election, “Anything 
necessary in the White House, I 


resents to the world the humane- 


States (the vast majority). 


(Mrs. R. E. Taylor 
Shocked 
Sirs: Having always admired 
and usually agreed with the Ob- 
server's political views, I am 
shocked at the fuzzy-minded think- 
| ing involved in your statement 
}on Jim Wright for governor. 





If that shrewd entertainer of 
camel drivers on the Pedernales 
has ever worked a slicker con- 
fidence game on Texas liberal 
democracy it has not come to my 
attention. One doesn't have to 
carry a Phi Beta Kappa key from 
the Brown and Root college of 
political chicanery to realize that 
with the sales tax looming as the 
big issue of 1962, and with thou- 
} sands of conservatives leaving the 
Democratic primaries for the GOP, 
the Johnson position in Texas 
politics is in very poor shape. This 
| weakening of the Johnson power- 
| base comes at a time when John- 
| son desperately needs a_ three- 
term governor who will carry him 
through the 1968 battle over the 
delegation to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention and who will 
shore up the “moderate” position 
in Texas. 

To achieve these twin goals, 
Johnson has the publicity drums 
beat for John Connally and he 
runs up the Connally flag as a 
possible candidate for governor, 
knowing that the former Sid Rich- 
ardson lawyer is anathema to all 
liberals and to nearly all brass 
collar loyal Democrats who re- 
call his support of Eisenhower in 
1952 and Blakley in 1958. So what 
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minded women of the United | 


| 
| turned to Congress and improved 


| his voting record to the extent 


| and Wright seems to be the man 
will do” persists in her love for! who can do just that. 
fox hunting. She thereby misrep- | 





do the liberals do? Like fools, 
some of them beg Wright to come 
back to Texas and “save us” from 
John Connally, whom Lyndon 
knows can't get elected for three 
reasons: (1) He is totally unknown 
to the average voter; (2) He would 
face the charge that he is leaving 
the Navy Dept. at a time when 
thousands of men are being called 
back into the service; (3) There 
are not enough conservatives left 
in the Democratic primary to elect 
candidates who supported Ike in 
1952, and that’s why Jack Cox 
moved over into the GOP. 
Johnson would like nothing bet- 
ter than to drug the liberals into a 
stupor of “moderation and harm- 
ony” for the next seven years, 


Wright's only claim to liberal- 
ism is that after the AFL-CIO 
taught him one hell of a lesson in 
the April Senate election he re- 


that he now only opposes from 20 
to 20 percent of the Democratic 
program, instead of the 40 and 50 
percent of years past. Also, in be- 
tween his blasts at “extreme left 
wingers” in the Harris County 





Democrats he throws out a few 
bones to the liberals by attack- | 
ing the John Birch Society, most 
of whose members will be voting | 
in the GOP primary. 

Let it never be forgotten that 
Wright voted against the $1.25 
an hour minimum wage, federal 
aid to education, public housing, 
and President Kennedy’s plans 
for reorganization of both the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. Wright did vote for every 
restrictive amendment to the 
Landrum-Griffin Act, and like all 
phony “Johnson liberals” he has 
a glamor pus and an inane line 
of prattle on controversial issues. 

For example, he will not say if 
he favors repeal of the general 
sales tax. He refuses to commit 
himself to a program of medical 
care for the aged under social se- 
curity, meaning that he is inclined 
toward the ‘AMA's phony sub- 
stitute. He has publicly stated that 
he will vote for any Padre Island 
bill that comes out of the House 
committee, meaning that he op- 
poses Sen. Yarborough’s proposal 
for an 88-mile long park and favors 
the scheme of the speculators and 
promoters. 

George A. Henderson, Austin. 





Political Intelligence } 


(Continued from Page 3) 
home the past two months.” Those 
favoring his removal want Cong 
Henry Gonzalez of San Antonio to 
replace him. Robert Baskin 
of the Dallas News describes the 
struggle for leadership within the 
Texas congressional delegation 
after Rayburn's death. The battle 
for ascendency to fill the void 
Baskin writes, centers around the 
Ways and Means Committee 
where the Texas delegation must 
fill the vacancy created by the 
resignation of Cong. Frank Ikard 
of Wichita Falls. “Paramount 
power” may go to the congress 
man who gets the job. Since the 
Ways and Means has jurisdictior 
over legislation on old-age 
cal care, tariffs, and tax revisior 
the Kennedy administration 
needing all the votes it can muster 

is vitally concerned about t! 
Texas situation. Baskin says 
main contenders for the vacan 
are Clark Thompson of Galveston 
an administration 
many issues but opposed to the 
medical care bill, Walter Rogers 
of Pampa, a staunch conservative 
and John Young of Corpus Christ 
“who would meet administrat 
requirements.” 


mea 


supporter 


Don Politico, writing in 

San Antonio Light on 
weakening of Bexar County’s 
servative Democrats, 
they will be “fighting for 
life” in the primaries next spring 
First weakened by the 
party machinery to liberals son 
years back, “their real misery has 
come with the rise of the Repub 


notes 


their 


loss 


| lican Party in Bexar.” Defection 
| to the Republicans hurt 


the con 
servative Democrats last year! 
when liberals swept the 
tive races, Bill Blakley w 
trounced by the GOP's John Tow 
er in the Senate run-off in Bex 
earlier this year, and in the 
gressional race last month the 
were “squeezed out of the picture 
by the victorious 
cratic Coalition. The two big bk 
the Coalition and the Republicar 
“didn’t leave much in between 
Democratic conservatives to hot 
for and so none entered the 
test.” In yet another special ele 
tion in San Antonio December 16 
for state senator and state repré 
sentative, the liberal Coalition and 
the GOP again “are hogging tl 
show.” 


Maurice Doke, the 
all-American football 
of UT, is seriously considering 
campaign for the Texas Houss 
from Wichita Falls. 
France-Soir, the Paris dail 
noting Henry Gonzalez’ con 
gressional victory in San Antonio 
“Le triomphe de M. 


legis! 
iegis 


liberal Demo 


former 


player 


Gonzalez 


nporte a 


zre la violente campagne me- 





ox 


- 


une forte majorite 


par les tenors du parti repu- 


nower 


dont l’ancien president Ei- 
constitue une victoire 
administration Kennedy. A 


ington, on fait remarquer 


M. Gonzalez a ete-elu surtout 


voix de la population 
et d'origine mexicaine qui 


aux 


ynt regroupees sur son nom.” 


1 another big switch to the 
GOP, 337 conservative Dem- 
n Henderson, Rusk County, 


ed a resignation rally, accused 


alistic, 


Democratic Party of being 
and heard Republi- 
gubernatorial candidate Jack 
Gov. Daniel laid to rest any 
ioubts on a third special ses- 
f the legislature, told the 
escheat committee he def- 
would call one. He did not 
1 date, but it is almost sure 
the first week in January, 
iary 9 at the latest. The 


ssidn would end very close to the 


iy 


vestigating 


- 


Lowers 


all elections, February 5. 


\ppearing before a subcom- 
of the U.S. House in- 
foreign oil imports, 
said the government's pres- 
imports program 


1ittee 


1datory 





is a “major overhaul.” Unless 
ire cut, he said, “domestic 

ers will be fortunate even 

d further cutbacks in al- 


aun on 


production.” 
Rep. Red Berry of San An- 
onio, queried prior to a state 
tourism in Texas, 
betting on horses 
liquor laws 
boost the state’s income 
ourists $1 billion a year. 
is circulating petitions in 
ort to get 155,200 signatures 
to have a statewide ref- 
parimutuel racing. 
»te would be on a proposal 


ence on 
legalized 
re lenient 


lirect the legislature to submit 
istitutional amendment on the 


The amendment would 
nstruct the legislature to en- 
providing for the 
and the to share 14 

of the betting pool, with 
ent going to the county 
the track is located and 
of the net state share di- 


egislation 


State 


among all counties on a 


ation basis. 
Tulia Herald, on Republican 
nservatism in Texas, wryly 
ned “We predict we 
the time when Dwight 
wer embarrassed 
he stuck his neck out by sup- 
the present-day 
Republicans. The 
Republicans 
100 years in Texas is to turn 
urty over to the Haleys, the 
and other extremists.” 


will be 


ng some of 
Texas 


way to set 





LEGALS 


November 17, 1961 
Houston, Texas 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
Notice is hereby given that JO- 
SEPH A. WOLF, doing business 
under the firm name of “WOLF 
PATTERN WORKS", 4820 Clinton 
Drive, Houston, Texas, intends to 
incorporate such firm without a 
change of firm name. 

WOLF PATTERN WORKS 

By Joseph A. Wolf 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 
Notice is hereby given that 

CLARENCE S. GOLDSTEIN and 
HELEN GOLDSTEIN, doing busi- 
ness under the firm name of 
“HOUSE BEAUTIFUL OF TEX- 
AS", intend to incorporate such 
firm without a change of the firm 
name 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 

OF TEXAS 

By: Clarence S. Goldstein 


and 
Helen Goldstein 


NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given by Floyd 


M. MeKenna, 6823 Desco Drive, 
Dallas, Texas, that the Whizzer 
Go-Kart Track located on US. 


Highway 77. North of Carrollton, 
Texas, in Denton County, intends 
to incorporate under the name, 
Whizzer Kart Track, Inc 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 

In the name and by the author- 
ity of the State of Texas 

Notice is hereby given as fol- 
lows: To: M. G. Oyervides, Adolph 
Overvides, Stella Ward Oyervides, 
Joe Oyervides, Mike Oyervides, Joe 
G. Oyervides, Henry Ovyervides, 
Mrs. Ida Guerrero, Frances Oyer- 
vides Gimmell, David Gimmell. 
Edward M. Oyervides, Gloria Jean 
Oyervides, Angeline Oyervides Mc- 
Clain, Frank McClain, Mary Fran- 
ces Oyervides, Gonzales Stephens, 
Ben Walker, A. W. Gonzales, and 
Mrs. Frances Reyes Oyervides, 
wife of M. G. Oyervides, Dale Oyer- 





| vides, Betty Oyervides, James and 
{Caroline Breheny, Andrew Gon- 
zales, Stella Mitchell, and the un- 
| known owner or owners of the 
property hereinafter described or 
any interest therein; the heirs and 
legal representatives and the un- 
known heirs and legal representa- 
| tives of each of the above named 
j}and mentioned persons who may 
| be deceased; and the corporate of- 
| ficers, trustees, receivers and 
| stockholders of any of the above 
| named or mentioned parties which 
may be corporations, defunct or 
otherwise, together with the suc- 
cessors, heirs and assigns of such 
corporate officers, trustees, re- 
| ceivers, and stockholders, and any 
}and all persons, including adverse 
claimants, owning or having or 
claiming any legal or equitable in- 
terest in or lien upon the follow- 
|ing described property delinquent 
}to Plaintiff herein, for taxes, to- 
| wit: 

All that certain lot, tract, or par- 
cel of land lying and being situ- 
ated in the County of Travis, State 
of Texas, known and described as 
follows: 


Lot Ten and one-half (10%) in 
Block Four (4) in a subdivision of 
Outlot Thirty-six (36) in Division 
“O” of the City of Austin, Texas 
according to the map or plat of 
said subdivision of record in Plat 
Book 2, Page 132 of the Plat Rec- 
| ords of Travis County, Texas. 
| Which said property is deliquent 
| to Plaintiff for taxes in the follow- 
|ing amounts: $791.58, exclusive of 
| interest, penalties and costs, and 
| there is included in this suit in 
addition to the taxes all said in- 
| terest, penalties and costs thereon, 


| ing the day of judgment herein. 

} You are hereby notified that suit 
has been brought by the City of 
Austin for itself and on behalf of 

|the Austin Independent School 
| District as Plaintiff, against the 
|}above named persons, and the 
| State of Texas and the County of 
Travis as Defendants, by tition | before 
filed on the 5th day of 





penalties, 


and after the date of 


1961, in a certain suit styled City , Travis County, Texa 
of Austin vs. M. G. tt 
for collection of the taxes on said | and 
property and that suit 
pending in the District Court of 
Travis County 53rd Judicial Dis-| 
trict, and the file number of said 
suit is 123,557, that the names of 
all taxing units which assess and | tax 
collect taxes on the property here- 
inabove descri 
ties to this sui 
Plaintiff and all other taxing 
units who may set up their tax 
claims seek recovery of delinquent 
ad valorem taxes on the property 
hereinabove described, and in ad- 
dition to the taxes all 
and costs allowed by 
law thereon up to and including 
the day of judgment herein, and 
the establishment and foreclosure 
of liens, if any, securing the pay- 
ment of same, as provided by law. 
All parties to this suit, includ- 
ing Plaintiffs, 
Intervenors, shall take notice that 
claims not only for any taxes 
which were delinquent on 
property at the time of this suit 
was filed but all taxes becoming 
delinquent thereon at any time 
thereafter up to the day of judg- 
ment, including all interest, pen- 
alties, and costs allowed by law 
thereon, may, upon request there- 
for, be recovered herein without 
further citation or notice to any 
parties herein, and all said par- | after the 
ties shall take notice of and plead 
and answer to all t 
pleadings now on file and which | o'clock A.M. of Mor 
may hereafter be filed A l 
cause by all other parties herein,| the petition of plaintif 
and all of those taxing units above | Number 124,331, in wt 
named who may intervene herein|G. Cope is Plaintiff 
and set up their respective tax | Stanford Cope is defendan 
| allowed by law up to and includ-| ¢jaims against said property. 
You are hereby commanded to| Nov., 
appear and defend such suit on | which said suit is as fo 
the first Monday after the expira-. 
tion of Forty two (42) days from | judgment in favor of 
issuance | against defendant for 
hereof, the same being the Iist/divorce dissolving the 
day of January A.D., 1962 ‘which | matrimony heretofore and now ex- oO. F 
is the return day of such citation), 
on District | tiff alleges that defendant 
ober,| Court, 53rd Judicial District of a course of unkind, harsh and ty- By A. E. J 





the courthouse 
there to show 
is now | judgment shall not 
for such taxes, penalt 

end costs, and cond 


Oyervides, et al | at 






of the constitutional 
liens thereon 

the Plaintiff and the 
d not made par-| parties hereto, and tt 
are, NONE. 


all interest, penalt 


Issued and 
hand and seal 
the City of Aus 
ty, Texas, this 1¢€ 
ber A. D., 1961 

O. T. MARTIN 
Clerk of the I 
Travis Counts 








interest, 


Defendants, and 


TO James 
fendant, in the here 
and numbered caus« 

You are heret 
appear before the 


said 


be held at the courtt 

county in the City of 

is County, Texas 

o'clock A.M. of the 

expiration 
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claims and | that is to say, at 


in said|day of January 








in said Court on 
1961, and the 


orable 





property and ordering 


for 


intervene herein, tog 


allowed by law up to 
ing the day of judgr 
and all costs of this s 


Court of Travis County 


from the date of iss 


Being an action and ¢ 









rannical treatment toward plain- 
tiff, and that defendant was guilty 
of excesses, cruel treatment and 
outrages of such a nature as to 
render their further living togeth- 
er insupportable; plaintiff alleges 
that one child was born of this 
y| marriage, to-wit: John Calvin 
due| Cope, age 5 years and asks the 
units| court for custody of said minor 
may | child and the sum of $50.00 per 


‘with | month from defendant for main- 











isting between said parties 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEX 
Stanford 





tenance of said minor child; plain- 
tiff alleges that the community 
property consists of equity in 
home in Austin, Texas, 1955 Buick 
Sedan, 1959 Peugeot Sedan, 14 
shares of stock in Marvin Turner 
Engineers, Inc. of Waco, Texas, 
and furniture and fixtures in their 
home;Plaintiff prays for judgment 
of divorce from defendant, care 
and custody of the aforesaid minor 
child, that defendant be ordered 
to pay the sum of $50.00 per month 
into the registry of the Court for 
maintenance of the said minor 
child, that plaintiff be given the 
De- | home, furniture and fixtures there- 
led | in, the 1955 Buick Sedan, and that 
defendant be given the 1959 Pue- 
geot Sedan and the 14 shares of 











strict stock of Marvin Turner Engineers, 





ree of 


bonds o 


Inc., of Waco, Texas; Plaintiff fur- 
ther prays for relief, general and 
special, either at law or in equity, 
in which she may be entitled, with 
costs of suit; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
10/} on file in this office, and which 
ist | reference is here made for all in- 





answer |tents and purposes; 


ausE If this citation is not served 

ecca | within 90 days after date of its 

ames | issuance, it shall be returned un- 

led | served. 

f WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 

{Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

for Issued and given under my hand 

and | and the seal of said Court at office 

in the City of Austin, this the 17th 
day of November, 1961. 

. MARTIN, JR. 


plain- Clerk of the District Courts, 
began Travis County, Texas. 
. ES, Deputy. 
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 ‘Influential’/—Human Events 


WE WILL SEND TO EACH RECIPIENT i = apnea nit, 
THIS GREETING CARD (in color): eee ee nen 


‘Reports regularly on political shenanigans 
which are seldom mentioned in the 
metropolitan press’—Harper’s 


« 
S ‘An eloquent voice of the Texas eggheads’ 
Ceaser | a ite mipaete 
from 


‘Frequently discusses issues most news- 
papers find either too hot or too diffi- 
cult to handle’—American Mercury 


‘A weekly newspaper’—The Dallas News 
‘A modern danger’—Louis Catorze 





H P As an Observer subscriber, you join a select company 
We hop € you enjoy your year 5 which includes Pres. John Kennedy, Sens. Ralph Yarbor- 


— ough and John Tower, Henry Steele Commager, Kenneth 
subscription to The Texas Observer. Galbraith, Reinhold Niebuhr, Arthur Goldberg, Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Arthur Schlesinger Jr., Gov. Robert Meyner, 

J. Frank Dobie, Dan Strawn, and many others. 











